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building designed by Cass Gilbert and study the 
charming details, deftly imagined and skilfully in- 
corporated in the design. Here is another work of 
art that is at once impersonal and business-like and 
yet personal and beautiful, and therefore a fitting 
shell for the many homes it contains for American 
artists. It would take too much space to describe 
its details, color and interior arrangements. Suffice 
to call attention to Mr. Gilbert's latest success. 



ARTIST MEMBERS OF ARTS CLUB 
[WINTER EXHIBITION] 

Painters and sculptors belonging to the National 
Arts Club, New York, were allowed most of Jan- 
uary in which to deck the galleries with their an- 
nual offerings. These occasions are opened with 
the bestowal of a gold medal and a prize of one 
thousand dollars; this time it is Mr. Gifford Beal 
who has carried off medal and prize with his winter 
landscape called "The Blue Pool." 

Mr. Beal has been on Academician since 1914; his 
"Mayfair" is at the Metropolitan and he has river- 
scapes and landscapes at the Art Institutes of 
Chicago and San Francisco, and the Museums at 
Washington, D. C, and Syracuse, N. Y. Not yet 
forty, he has a goodly list of medals to show. 

Among landscapes notable were Ben Foster's "Yon 
Rising Moon," Robert Nisbet's "Promise of Spring," 
Bruce Crane's "Last Snow," almost brutal in its 
brushwork on forest and field projected against 
a pale greenish sky of uniform tone and Cullen 
Yates's' "September Sea" with its brown and yellow 
rocks and ocean here green, there turquoise, yonder 
sky blue. All this hard-hitting brushwork is ac- 
companied by Hayley Lever — "Drying Sails at St. 
Ives, England," and Gardner Symons — "Snowclad 
Road and Hillsides" and Miss Jane Peterson — 
"Gloucester Harbor." The rough and stipply way 
of putting on paint is followed by Walter Griffin — 
"Departure of Trieste Liner from Venice" and by 
Philip Little "The Upper Ipswich," a method that, 
nearby, looks like an area of canvas covered with 
drops of many-colored sealing wax, while at a dis- 
tance the facets of paint do their part. 

Figures, however, are in the majority. Luis 
Mora in "Las Manolas" presents two young Spanish 
beauties; Edward Dufner places his golden-haired 
nude on the banks of a lake under the willow, her 
comely back turned to the observer — not a Septem- 
ber but an "Early Morn"; Charles Bittinger out- 
lines a lovely profile against a blue jar in "The 
Open Window," the light falling strong from the 
right; Miss Clara MacChesney paints a Red Cross 
nurse all in white writing from dictation "The Last 
Letter"; Irving Couse has a pueblo woman carry- 
ing a red jar of Indian make, the paint so thin as 
to show the grain of the canvas, the way in which 
John Alexander used often to work; Miss Lillian 
Genth in "Prelude" shows a diaphanous nude, either 
a maid or an immortal, one can hardly say; Fred- 
erick Mulhaupt in "Holiday in the Woods" depicts 
the tender sunlit skins of a little boy and girl 
stripped for a bath; Ernest L. Ipsen offers a hand- 
some portrait of a lady in black, standing and life- 
size; Mrs. Ella Condie Lamb paints at half-length 
an intelligent black-haired girl in a crocus gown 



who eyes the observer cannily; and in "The But- 
terfly" another painter of the nude, H. L. Hilde- 
brandt, tries for the effect of sunlight and shade 
on the undraped figure. F. Wellington Ruckstull 
exhibits his Sketch Model for a monument of Lin- 
coln, showing him on his mortuary bier accompanied 
by a serene and winged figure of Fame and another 
of sorrowing America. Carl Brenner exhibits a 
life-size bas-relief of Lyman Abbott showing him 
seated in a chair. About four score oils, miniatures 
and sculptures speak well for the artists of the club. 



CHARLES H. CAFFIN 

Energy was so characteristic of Charles Henry 
Caffin that his death in mid-January struck one more 
grievously than that of an older and less lively spirit ; 
it was almost like that of Arthur Hoeber, also a 
noted art critic, who perished suddenly when ap- 
parently in perfect health. Four or five years ago, 
however, Charles Caffin had a serious illness of 
which his death now seems the aftermath. 

Caffin's life was full of varied work from the 
time he left Oxford [he was English by birth] to 
the. recent years passed as art critic of the New 
York American. At first he had to do with the 
stage as actor and manager, and in later years he 
turned this experience to account in his book "Ap- 
preciations of the Drama." His connection with 
art began as a draughtsman and designer when the 
decoration of the Library of Congress was carried 
out by a corps of artists, and again during the 
World's Fair of Chicago. As art critic he served 
Harper's Weekly, the New York Sun and Evening 
Post and recently The International Studio. But 
this steady work was far from sufficing to his 
strenuous nature. He lectured a good deal before 
colleges and schools and was a very prolific writer 
of books on art. Beside the popular manuals : "How 
to Study Pictures," "How to Study Architecture," 
"How to Study Sculpture," he wrote brief volumes : 
"Story of French — of Dutch — of Spanish Art" and 
supplied the text for the book of Old Spanish mas- 
ters engraved by Timothy Cole. In 1913 the Cen- 
tury Company brought out his "Art for Life's 
Sake." Perhaps he was best known for "The Story 
of American Painting" issued by Stokes which 
strives to trace the evolution of painting in America 
from colony days to the present. 

Enthusiastic in whatever he did, whether it were 
lecture or book, Charles Caffin made a host of 
friends even among those who differed from him 
in the parlous arena of art criticism. His was a 
free and frank nature that held as well as attracted. 
It is difficult to realize that one so overflowing with 
strength and vivacity could have passed beyond, 
leaving his many friends and well-wishers to mourn 
a gallant fighter in the combat of life. 



SOME RECENT BOOKS 

The Frontiers of Language and Nationality in 
Europe. By Leon Dominian. As the suffering na- 
tions turn to thoughts of peace it is natural to 
speculate on the rearrangement of the map which 
must take place if any hope can be felt of a perma- 
nent cessation of war. In order that one may un- 
derstand what measures are likeliest to satisfy the 
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nations and keep them from further contests there 
is need of books that will set the facts clearly before 
legislators and diplomats without prejudice and 
passion, without recrimination or partisan leanings. 
The writer must know his subject thoroughly, be 
acquainted with the best authorities, understand 
the leading languages in order to get information 
at first hand and at least try to be impartial in the 
use of his materials. Most of these requirements 
are met by Mr. Dominian, whose volume of some 
375 pages, illustrated with colored maps and charts 
in the text, has been brought out by the American 
Geographical Society of New York. 

Mr. Leon Dominian, by descent Armenian, by 
birth a Turkish citizen, is a graduate of Roberts 
College, Constantinople. Neither Slav, German, 
Frenchman nor Briton, he has the advantage of 
freedom from those influences of nationality and en- 
vironment so difficult to neutralize in questions that 
affect the leading nations in the world war. But 
he has also striven to avoid the expression of per- 
sonal opinions and keep objective. His thesis in 
the main is the influence of geography, the "per- 
sistent action of the land" upon historical events 
like the movements of peoples and the rise and fall 
of nations, in contrast with the apparent influence 
of ambitious conquerors and selfish, greedy com- 
monwealths. His second object is indicated by the 
title: to discuss the linguistic areas in Europe and 
Asia Minor and their relation to the actual boun- 
daries fixed by various treaties in the past, with the 
idea that any coming compacts should recognize 
the necessity of keeping them in mind so as to 
eliminate as far as possible the seeds of future 
wars. Modern examples of failure to observe these 
precautions are notably the arrangements made by 
the Allies after the Napoleonic wars, the granting 
of Venetia and Lombardy to Austria after 1859 
and the forced scission of Alsace-Lorraine from 
France in 1871. But more important to American 
readers is the light thrown on the Balkan situation, 
that of Poland and of Turkey in Europe and Asia 
by his definitions of the limits of various tongues 
and the part these languages and dialects of lan- 
guages play in national and international politics. 
The way in which mountain chains, rivers, deserts 
and wide arable lands in conjunction with language 
have affected peoples in Europe and Asia Minor 
and produced present conditions of war and peace 
forms the body of his message, if indeed, a sober 
mass of statements can be called a message. In- 
struction agreeably conveyed would better hit the 
mark. As to the present: 

"Considered from the broad standpoint of human migra- 
tions . . . the star performers are Russia and Germany, 
and the issue is between these two nations. The grouping 
of European nations with Russia is a mere result of Ger- 
many's preponderating strength. The end of the conflict 
will necessarily witness the recasting of alliances along with 
changes of frontier lines. For at the bottom of it all the 
fight is between Slav and Teuton. It is a grim and unre- 
lenting struggle for existence that is shaping itself into one 
of the world's fiercest racial contests. ... It is the 
turn of Russians, Poles, Bohemians, Slovenes, Serbians and 
Croats slowly to crowd on the descendants of the blue-eyed, 
flaxen-haired barbarians representing Germanic peoples, 
i'his Slavonic power has always been blocked by the lead- 
ing power in the West." [France, Great Britain, Germany 
in succession.] "Germany's expansion is a natural phenom- 
enon. The country is ov'erpopulated. It must expand. The 
sea is a barrier to its westerly expansion. The north is 
uninviting. The south is being drained of its resources by 



active and intelligent inhabitants. The Drang nach Osten of 
German imperialism is therefore inevitable. The line of 
least resistance points to the east, where fertile territory 
awaits development. Little wonder, then, that the attention 
of Germany's far-sighted statesmen has been directed to- 
ward oriental countries whose wealth of • natural resources 
and genial climate combine to render them ideally attractive. 
. . . This is the vision which has floated alluringly before 
the minds of German and Austrian statesmen, working hand 
in hand, Austria paving the way in the Balkans, Germany 
forcing herself successfully in the control of Asia Minor 
which to-day is a German colony in all but name. . . . 
With the history of the past hundred years in mind, states- 
men engaged in the task of framing peace treaties may well 
heed the lessons taught by political geography. They might 
then conclude that greater possibilities of enduring peace 
exist whenever the delimitation of new frontiers is under- 
taken with a view to segregating linguistic areas within 
separate national borders." 

The volume is a very useful commentary on the 
condition of Europe, containing a wealth of infor- 
mation not easily obtained elsewhere. [New York: 
Henry Holt and Company, 1917. $3.00.] 

Early English Portrait Miniatures in the Collec- 
tion of the Duke of Buccleugh. Edited by Charles 
Holme, with text by H. A. Kennedy, the small folio 
with many colored and other prints forms a special 
number of the London Studio. It results from an 
exhibition at the Victoria and Albert Museum of 
the Duke of Buccleugh's miniatures inherited and 
for the most part collected by Walter Francis, fifth 
Duke of Buccleugh, who died in 1884. Plate II [in 
colors] shows three Holbeins, including one of Hans 
himself in his 45th year, dated 1543. Kings Ed- 
ward VI and Henry VIII, Oliver Cromwell, Charles 
II, James II and William III, Peter the Great, 
Queens Catherine Howard, Jane Seymour, Eliza- 
beth and Anrie are among the royalties, Sir Thomas 
More, William Drummond of Hawthornden, Sir 
Philip Sidney, Sir Kenelm Digby, Sir John Suck- 
ling, John Milton, Thomas Otway, Edmund Waller, 
John Oldham, Samuel Butler, Andrew Marvell, Alex- 
ander Pope, Sam. Pepys, John Evelyn, Edward Gib- 
bon and Samuel Johnson are the writers represented 
by miniatures sometimes correctly attributed, some- 
times not. There are Lords and Ladies of high de- 
gree, a curious miniature of the Earl of Cumber- 
land in the strange dress and armor of the Queen's 
Champion decorated with golden suns and stars, the 
King of Bohemia, etc. Interesting is the portrait 
of Cromwell and beautiful is the colored likeness 
by Hilliard of his wife Alicia Brandon. 

The little faces are well worth the study of por- 
trait painters although their chief value is for the 
historian. [New York: John Lane Company, 
1917.] 



PRIZES FOR PAINTINGS AT WASHINGTON 
The Corcoran Gallery of Art, Washington, D. C, 
has received another generous allowance for prizes 
to American painters from one of the Trustees, 
former Senator William A. Clark. While represent- 
ing Montana in the Senate he took a deep interest 
in the Corcoran Gallery and since New York became 
his residence he has not forgotten the institution 
at the Capital which has owed so much to his lib- 
erality. The Corcoran proposes to open an exhi- 
bxition of American paintings in December, next 
winter, and Senator Clark has given five thousand 
dollars to be distributed in prizes. 

Circulars and entry cards for the Seventh Exhi- 



